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Victory would also give the Republicans a rare office-filling advantage.
The new rulers would appoint a host of federal officials and se-
lect postmasters, marshals and customhouse officers in communities
throughout the South. And whom would they appoint? Patently not
slaveholders; almost inevitably they would select humble folk, the
non-slaveholders to whom Helper had appealed so vigorously in his
Impending Crisis. This submerged class, already sometimes restless,
would be rallied to create the new party in the South, and probably
would be urged to oppose slavery. Some might conceivably become
abolition agents, potential John Browns, working to rouse the slaves.
Republican victory also meant high taxes for internal improvements
for other sections, protective tariffs and the domination of national
policy by capitalistic objectives. The South, therefore, would be shorn
of power, plundered and laid open to revolution. These alarming possi-
bilities, the delegates from the South knew, were in the minds of their
constituents; and they could but echo them in fanatic pitch.
The hypersouthernism stimulated by these apprehensions was exag-
gerated by the local factionalism. In the lower South, from South Caro-
lina to Texas, the rivalries between Democratic leaders and factions
were driving the contenders to ever more extravagant promises to their
constituencies. The rising strength of the opposition in these states had
like influence, particularly as this opposition had been making its prin-
cipal capital by denouncing squatter sovereignty as a cheat to the South.
Lurking behind this and probably unrealized or at least unadmitted,
was the press of stubborn, thwarted ambition. Men like Yancey and
Rhett, who had never obtained high place or preferment under the
federal Union, might find final realization under a new deal, in a new
southern government, if they could bring it into being by their fiery
lamentations. Such were the complexes of the southern delegations and
their leaders.
To Charleston then the southern delegates brought minds and feel-
ings intense with conviction. They had been through the emotional
crisis common to the nation in the last two years and were deeply
marked by it. Their communities had been stirred by revivals, made
conscious of sin. Dishonesty was a sin; Douglas's cheating platform
was sinful. It was a swindle on a par with so many of the stock-jobbing,